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THE CATHEDRAL OF CHICHESTER. 


Taere is little in the architecture of Chichester 
Cathedral, and not much in its history, that needs 
a lengthened notice. The original Cathedral was 
founded and the building completed towards the 
close of the eleventh century. In the year 1114 it 
was greatly injured by fire, and, though soon restored, 
it was entirely destroyed by a second fire in the year 
1186. Bishop Seffrid, who had been appointed to 
the see about this time, immediately commenced the 
renovation of the Cathedral. According to some of 
the historians, he built the church from its founda- 
tions; while others say that he “engrafted upon the 
remaining walls a new work, adapting it to the style 
and architectural ornaments peculiar to the age in 
which he lived.” Be that as it may, it is agreed that 
his building is the nucleus of the existing Cathedral ; 
it consisted of the “ present nave with its single aisles, 
the centre arcade with its low tower and transept, 
and of the choir.” It was consecrated by Seffrid on the 
13th of September, 1199; but he had not quite com- 
pleted it at his death in the year 1214. There is little 
remarkable about it, except that it presents one of 
the earliest specimens of a stone groined roof: the 
Cathedral having been twice burnt already, owing 
chiefly to its wooden roof, Seffrid resolved in his 
church to prevent, if he could, a similar disaster. 
Great additions and alterations were made to Seffrid’s 
structure during the next three centuries, and its 
architecture consequently shows the marks of many 
periods. The lateral towers belong, at least up to the 
second tier, to the original prone. f that facing the 
south exhibits four elegant examples of early Norman 
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arches; the arches in the third tier are of the tall 
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lancet shape. The central tower was begun by Bishop 
Neville in the year 1222; the spire was raised about 
the year 1337—it is nearly three hundred feet high, 
and bears a considerable resemblance to that of 
Salisbury Cathedral, though much less graceful. In 
the interior of the Cathedral may be seen some of 
the earliest applications of the Sussex, or Petworth, 
marble, so much used in our ecclesiastical edifices of 
the “early English” period. We cannot say much for 
the appearance of Chichester Cathedral; it is indis- 
putably the least handsome of our Cathedrals. The 
outside is unadorned; and there is nothing in the 
general form to redeem the inelegance of the details. 
During the great Revolution it suffered much from 
the Commonwealth soldiers, and part of its present 
uncomely appearance may be laid to the charge of 
their fanaticism and the want of ‘aste displayed in 
the subsequent restorations. The northern tower, 
for instance, was so much injured in the siege of 1642, 
that it fell a few years afterwards, and the present 
unsightly tower was substituted for it in the year 1791. 
The ugly western window too is modern, Cromwell's 
soldiers: having entirely destroyed the old cae. Nor 
is the Cathedral fortunate in its site, which is low; 
and itis surrounded by houses. The entire length of 
the Cathedral is four hundred and seven feet; of the 
transepts, one hundred and fifty feet; the nave and 
aisles are seventy-eight feet wide. The interior is 
plain. Ata short distance from the north-west angle 
of the Cathedral stands a campanile, or bell-tower, 
one hundred and twenty feet high. It has four de- 
tached turrets at its summit, exactly similar to those 
at the base of the spire, wheme it is thought that it 
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was built at the same time, to receive the bells from 
the old tower. 

The only noticeable circumstance in the history of 
Chichester Cathedral is its treatment by the en 
mentary soldiers, to which we have just alluded. When 
the city was taken by Waller, in 1642, some of the 
troops were quartered in the church, and the devasta- 
tion they committed was terrible. They threw down 
the organ and destroyed the screen, stripped the tombs 
of their brasses and defaced the sculptures, broke down 
the pulpits, pews, and tabernacle-work, and tore into 
fragments the Bibles and service-books, scattering 
their leaves over the church; in addition to which 
they defaced the carvings both of the interior and 
exterior of the church, and broke the stained windows. 
Yet a few years afterwards another party was sent, 
under the command of Sir Arthur Haslerig, to finish 
the work of destruction, which it was alleged had been 
left incomplete ; and they did finish it. As we have 
said, the restorations subsequently made were without 
the least regard to propriety ; but in 1829 the interior 
was restored to much of its original character. When 
we were at Chichester a few years back, there was 
some talk of bringing the exterior to something more 
of consistency, but we believe nothing has been done 
yet to that end. 

On the walls of the south transept are some remains 
of two singular pictures painted about the year 1519, 
for Bishop Sherburne, by Theodore Bernardi, an artist 
he had invited from Italy for the sae They were 
designed to represent two “ principal epochs” in the 
history of the Cathedral of Chichester—the foundation 
of the see of Selsey by Caedwalla, and the establish- 
ment of his own four prebends—rather unequal epochs, 
it should seem. These pictures were defaced after the 
siege, and repaired without much skill after the Re- 
storation: there is little artistic merit in them ; what- 
ever value they may is antiquarian. There is 
another by the same hand, which contains a series of 

rtraits of the Bishops of Chichester, and of the 
Kings of England, from the Conqueror to Henry VII. 
These have been since brought down to George III. 
When the interior was nes wag a some years back, four 
stone coffins, supposed to be those of bishops, were dis- 
covered, in one of which was the skeleton, it is thought, 
of Stigand, with episcopal robes and insignia, and a large 
and curious thumb-ring, an agate set in gold. One 
was the black marble coffin of Bishop Ralph, havin 
his name engraved on it—being one of the oldest wit 
a name existing in England. There are some interest- 
ing monuments in the Cathedral. Among others the 
splendid chantry of St. Richard; the tomb of William 

hillingworth, the learned and able defender of Pro- 
testantism ; Flaxman’s monument to the poet Collins, 
which has been described and represented in No. 459 
of one of our previous volumes, and some others. 
The Lady-Chapel is appropriated to the monuments 
of the family of the Duke of Richmond; a large 
vault was constructed under it in the year 1750. Over 
the entrance to this vault is a stone with the in- 
scription “Domus Uxtima,” on which Dr. Clarke, 
one of the Residentiaries, wrote an epigram that has 
been classed among the first in our language. It has 
so much point, that though often printed, we may 
quote it as a little relief to our dull details :, 


“ Did he who thus inscribed this wall 
Not read, or not believe, Saint Paul, 
Who says there is, where’er it stands, 
Another house, not built with hands ; 
Or may we gather from these words, 
That house is not a—House of Lords ?” 
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THE CHALETS AND PASTURAGES OF THE 
ALPS. 


Tue bold and venturous men of science who make 
long journeyings and even residences among the 
glaciers of the Alps, have frequent opportunities of 
seeing the mode of life and the general arrangements 
adopted by the Alpine herdsmen. These are so re- 
markable, and so characteristic of the people, that 
they deserve to be noticed. 

An Alp is properly a pasture-ground among the 
mountains: and thus we at once get a clue to the 
meaning of that name which is now known far and 
wide. As the mountainous and cold nature of the 
district is rather inimical to agriculture, except in the 
valleys, the greater part of the surface which is not 
bare rock is pasture-land. The wealth of the people, 
like that of the early inhabitants of Asia, lies to a con- 
siderable extent in their cattle, and hence the pas- 
toral life is a marked feature among these mountains. 
The pasturages are the property either of individuals 
or of the commune ; to a certain extent they are com- 
mon land, in which the inhabitants of. the neighbour- 
ing town or village have the right of pasturing a 
certain number of head of cattle, The system adopted 
at these pasturages, in respect to. the season of the 
year, is thus described by Mr.. Latrobe :—“In the 
spring, as soon as the snow has disappeared, and the 
young grass sprouts up, the cattle are sent from the 
villages up to the first and lower pastures. Should a 
certain portion of these be exhausted, they change 
their quarters to another part of the mountain. Here 
they stay till about the tenth or twelfth of June, 
when the cattle are driven to the middle ranges of 
pastures. The herds intended for a summer cam- 
paign on the highest Alps remain here till the be- 
ginning of July, and on the fourth of that month 
generally ascend to them; return to the middle range 
of pastures about seven or eight weeks afterwards; 
remain there frem two to three weeks to eat the after- 
grass, and finally return into the valley about tbe 
tenth or eleventh of October, where they remain, ih 
the vicinity of the villages till driven by the. suow 
and tempests of winter into the stables. The cattle, 
on the other hand, which is.not destined to, pass 
the summer on the higher Alps, and are necessary 
for the supply of the village with milk and_ butter, 
descend from the middle pastures on the fourth of 
July into the valley, and consume the grass upon the 

—— belonging to the commune, till the winter 

rives them under shelter. The very highest Alpine 

pasturages are never occupied more than three or four 
weeks at the furthest.” 

Sometimes the herdsmen alone go to the pastures 
with the cattle; but in other instances the owner and 
the whole of his family migrate for the summer, su- 
perintending the herdsmen, and manufacturing butter 
and cheese on the spot. In some of the pasturages 
the best cows yield from twenty to forty pounds of 
milk per day, and two hundredweight of cheese by 
the end of the season of four morths. The vacher, or 
cow-herd, has rather an arduous office; for he has to 
collect eighty or a hundred cows twice a-day to be 
milked, to look after stragglers, and to help in. the 
cheese-making processes and in the cleaning of the 
dairy utensils. The collecting of the cows has given 
rise to a custom which has furnished a theme for many 
a ballad, story, or bit of romance: the herdsman uses 
an ‘Alp-horn,’ or ‘kuh-horn,’ the loud and_ shrill 
sound of which attracts the cows towards the place of 
milking and of shelter. In some places the cows are 
brought in to be milked ; while in others a very pretty 
custom exists of ranging the cows on green-sward 
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terraces, hundreds in a row, and there milking them. 
This has given rise to the ‘ Ranz des Vaches’ (* ranging 
of the cows’), the name of a song or tune peculiarly 
dear to all the Alpine herdsmen, and introduced by 
more than one composer as a piquant bit in modern 
operas, 

As these herdsmen live with or near their cows on 
the elevated pasturages, residences must be provided 
for them; and these residences afford many pic- 
turesque spots in the green expanse where the cattle 
are seen. The general name of chdlet is applied to 
these mountain-huts: for they are no better than huts 
either within or without, except where the owner gocs 
himself to the pasturage. In one of the valleys there 
is said to be ten thousand of these chilets. The 
herdsmen shift their habitation from the Jower to the 
upper pasturages, or vice versi, as their cattle ascend 
and descend the Alps at different seasons; and they 
sometimes have two or three places of temporary 
abode. Some of the pasturages are even higher up 
than the glaciers. In one case the cows, for a short 
time in the summer season, are pastured in such a spot 
that it excites astonishment in every traveller how 
they can get there at all. They are transported over 
a glacier by the following means:—By the aid of 
hatchets and planks, a sort of rude pathway is con- 
structed the day before the ascent or descent of the 
cattle is to be performed; and then about thirty pea- 
sants assemble to pass as many cows, and by the aid 
of ropes succeed, usually without any loss, in compel- 
ling the poor animals to traverse the rude gangways 
which have been prepared. 

Each chalet consists usually of two buildings, quite 
distinct, the day and the night apartment; but both of 
these would somewhat disturb English notions of com- 
fort. The day-room is more properly a manufactory 
of cheese and butter than a place of ordinary accom- 
modation. The fire is kept up for the purpose of heat- 
ing the milk, which is done in copper cauldrons, whose 
size, weight, and bright polish contrast strongly with 
the want of every ordinary convenience of life. A re- 
petition of copper and other vessels for holding milk 
and raising cream occupy most of the spare room in 
the apartment. The floor is of earth and uneven, but 
not’ generally dirty. The fire-place is a hole in the 
ground ; the fuel is juniper, or scraps of larch-wood 
where these can be had; and a sort of moveable 
wooden crane, from which the copper pot is hung, is 
one of the most artificial accommodations. There is 
no chimney, and therefore the fire is usually made near 
the door ; nor are there windows of.any description. 
For light a little fat is used, burned with a wick ina 
small vessel ; but very often the substitute for a lam 
or candle is simply a splinter of resinous pine-wood. 
There is no such thing as a table, unless the top of a 
chance barrel be admitted as the representative of 
one; nor are there any chairs except the one-legged 
milking-stools, and these are rather a tottering sub- 
stitute. 

The absolute want of culinary utensils is no small 
enibarrassment to cold and hungry guests. The only 
cooking-vessel is sometimes that employed for heating 
milk, and is besides made of copper; at other times 
there is an additional one of iron; but except certain 
wooden skimming-spoons, nearly square, and five or 
six inches wide in the mouth, there is often no other 
kind or description of dish, vessel, platter, spoon, or 
Where matters are a little better managed, 
there are a few écueils, or wooden bowls. 

The sleeping apartment is generally a separate hut, 
without window, fire, or chimney ; built of loose stones 
or of logs, with a door about three feet high, and the 
floor being covered with grass. In short the herds- 
mén seem to disvlay an almost total indifference to the 
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thousand little comforts which with us are deemed so 
indispensable, and which to a certain extent might be 
procured without any great increase of expense. But 
there is one great and absorbing subject for these 
men’s thoughts, which seems to drown every idea of 
domestic comfort. ‘“ Morning, noon, and night, the 
inhabitants think but of milk ; it is their first, last, and 
only care; they eat exclusively preparations of it; 
their only companions are the cattle which yield it: 
money can procure for them here no luxuries; they 
count their wealth by cheeses.” 

There are, however, many fine points about the cha- 
racter of this primitive people. Mr. Forbes’s testimony 
in their favour is valuable, and should not be over- 
looked. “I have always received,” says this writer, 
“both in Switzerland and Savoy, a gentle and kind and 
disinterestedly hospitable reception in the chalets, on 
the very bounds of civilization, where a night’s lodging, 
however rude, is an inestimable boon to a traveller. 
These simple people differ very much (it has struck 
me) from the other inhabitants of the same valleys— 
their own relatives, who, living in villages during the 
busy trafficking season of summer, have more worldly 
ways, more excitement, wider interests, and greater 
selfishness. The true patre (pastor or herdsman) of the 
Alps is one of the simplest and perhaps one of the 
most honest and trustworthy of human beings. I have 
often met with touches of character amongst them 
which have affected me, as I may elsewhere notice ; 
but generally there is an indescribable unity and mo- 
notony of idea which fills the minds of these men, who 
live during all the finest and stirring part of the year 
in the fastnesses of their sublimest mountains, seeing 
scarcely any strange faces; and but few familiar ones, 
and these always the same; living on friendly terms 
with their dumb herds, so accustomed to privation as 
to dream of no luxury, and utterly careless of the fate 
of empires or the change of dynasties. Instead of the 
busy curiosity about a traveller's motives and objects 
in undertaking strange journeys, which is more ex- 
perienced in villages the more remote they be, these 
simple shepherds never evince surprise, and scarcely 
seem to have curiosity to gratify. Yet far are they 
from brutish or uncouth ; they show a natural shyness 
of intermeddling with the concerns of strangers, and 
a respect for them is testified by their unofficious care 
in providing and arranging what conveniences they 
can produce. Their hospitality is neither that of os- 
tentation nor of necessity. They give readily what 
they have, and do not.encumber you with apologies 
for what they have not. 

In one of the chalets which Mr. Forbes was glad to 
avail himself of in the course of his hazardous rambles, 
he and his guides had some difficulty in giving to their 
bedroom any approach to the appearance of a human 
resting-place. Te was a small shed about six feet 
square and four high, attached to their principal hat, 
entered by a doorway through which they could with 
difficulty creep, and which was covered with a piece of 
cloth as a substitute for a door. Yet even in this situ- 
ation means were afforded for observing the earnest 
simplicity and religious feeling of the herdsmen. “As 
we lay down,” says Mr. Forbes, “I was struck by the 
conduct of Pralong, who knelt down on the hay, and 
said his ‘prayers we pey bg without form or pretension 
of any kind ; and we had not been long composed to 
rest before we heard a solemn and not unmusical voice 
proceeding from the neighbouring apartment. On 
inquiry of Pralong, I found that the practice of evening 
prayer is kept up amongst the assembled shepherds ; a 
rare but touching solemnity amongst men of the com- 
mon ranks (for no women live in the higher chilets), 
separated during so large a part of the year from the 
means of public worship.” aed 
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OLD ENGLISH TOMBS, EFFIGIES, AND 
MONUMENTAL BRASSES. 


(Concluded from p. 459.) 


Ir is impossible to determine when monumental 
brasses were first introduced into England, most of 
the oldest specimens having doubtless been destroyed ; 
but it was probably during the early part of the reign 
of Henry it. Jocelyn, Bishop of Wells, who died in 
1242, had a brass in Wells Cathedral; William de 
Berkyng, Abbot of Westminster, who died in 1246, 
had a brass in the Abbey ; Robert Grostete, Bishop of 
Lincoln, who died in 1253, had a brass in Lincoln 
Cathedral ; and Dean Langton, who died in 1279, had 
a brass in York Cathedral; but these brasses have all 
been destroyed. Probably the earliest brass now re- 
maining in England is that of Sir Roger de Trum- 
ington, at Trumpington in the county of Cambridge : 
e died in 1289. 

During the fourteenth century monumental brasses 
became gradually more and more numerous. In the 
fifteenth century they were in still greater abundance ; 
but towards the close of the sixteenth century the 
number n to diminish, and in the reign of James I. 
the use of them was almost extinct. One of the latest 
specimens is an exceedingly fine brass, with full-sized 

of Harsnett, Archbishop of York, who died in 
1631 ; it is at Chigwell in Essex. 

The number of brasses which now remain in Eng- 
land, though still considerable, is very smal) compared 
to what it has been. Many were destroyed when the 
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monasteries were suppressed in the reign of Henry 
VIII. ; many have been torn up and sold as old metal ; 
but by far the greatest destruction of them took place 
during the predominance of the gloomy and fanatical 
Puritans. Some idea may be formed of the extent of 
this destruction by the following instance of a single 
church, that of Alhallows, Sudbury. The Journal of 
William Dowsing, a parliamentary visitor appointed 
under warrant from the Ear! of Manchester to demo- 
lish superstitious pictures and monuments in Suffolk 
during the years 1643 and 1644, states :—“ Jan. 9. We 
brake about twenty superstitious pictures, and took up 
thirty brazen superstitious inscriptions, ora pro nobis, 
pray for the soul, &c.” 

It is remarkable that the later brasses are generally 
much inferior both in design and execution to the 
earlier, and as these, with few exceptions, are obviously 
different in style and workmanship from any speci- 
mens known to be by foreign artists, it may be inferred 
that the art of engraving sepulchra] brasses had been 
practised in England previous to the date of any of 
those which are now known. One or two are sup 
to be French work, and a few are by Flemish artists. 
To one Flemish artist, several of whose brasses stil! 
remain’in the churches of Bruges, are ascribed the 
brass of Adam de Walsokne, 1349, and of Robert 
Braunche, 1364, both in Lynn church, Norfolk, of 
Thomas de la Mare, abbot of St. Albans, about 1360, 
in the abbey of St. Albans, and of Adam Fleming at 
Newark; all of which are not only remarkable for 
their large size, but for the variety and spirit of the 
designs and the elaborate finish of the execution. With 
these exceptions and a very few others, all the sepul- 
chral brasses now remaining in England appear to be 
by English artists. 

The canopies and other engraved architectural em- 
bellishments of monumentai brasses are ayy res | 
extremely elegant, and the shields of arms, devices, 
and peculiarities of costume, appropriate each brass to 
its period in a remarkable manner. Armorial bear- 
ings are placed on the pillars and spandrils of the cano- 
pies, at the corners pre sides of the slabs, and on the 
dresses. When a female has arms both on her kirtle and 
mantle, those on the kirtle belong to her own family, 
those on the mantle to her husband’s. Supporters 
not oceur before the reign of Richard II., who was the 
first to use them. Coronets round the brows of 
are not found before the reign of Edward III.: John 
de Valence, his youngest son, who died in 1304, 
has only a simple fillet; while John of Eltham, his 
second son, who died in 1334, has a coronet formed 
of leaves, the earliest that has been met with. Each 
period has also a form of alphabetic character almost 

liar to itself, which, in the more early brasees, 
is adhered to with singular uniformity. Some of 
the more ancient inscriptions in the square-shaped 
Gothic letters are very handsome, and with a little 
practice not difficult to read. Roman letters are 
rarely used on monumental brasses before the rei 
of Henry VIII., and are generally inelegwnt enough. 
Th Gothic forms continued to be used occasionally 
to a late period. The inscriptions are in Latin, 
French, and English. Most of the early inscriptions 
are in Latin. French inscriptions occur generall 
from about 1350 to 1400, but rarely before, and still 
more rarely afterwards. In the inscriptions after 
that period English became more common, but Latin 
continued to be much in use, giving way slowly, nor 
aos it yet been entirely superseded by the vernacular 
an : 
The effigies on monumental brasses, as well as those 
on table-tombs, are generally represented recumbent on 
the back, with the hands on the breast placed palm to 





palm in the attitude of prayer, and this form applies 
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equally to men and women ; but deviations occasionally 


occur. The head usually rests on a cushion, which is 
sometimes supported by an angel on each side. Mili- 
tary noblemen are generally in full armour ; ecclesias- 
tics in the vestments peculiar to their orders. Ladies 
have frequently a small dog lying at the feet; men 
often tread on lions, leopards, or some monstrous 
heraldic animal, 

The Grecian, Roman, and Italian forms of archi- 
tecture, which had been introduced in the latter part 
of the reign of Henry VIII., became more and more 
prevalent during the reigns of Edward VI., Elizabeth, 
and James I, The columns, capitals, architraves, and 
other characteristics of classic architecture, are often 
strangely and monstrously intermixed in the monu- 
ments of those times with the Gothic, the glories of 
which are thenceforward seen no more ; and the marble 
statue, standing, sitting, or reclining, superseded the 
recumbent effigy. 

Monumental brasses are comparatively rare in the 
north of England: in Wales, one of the most interest- 
ing from its association is that of Richard Middleton 
and his family, at Whitchurch ; he was the father of 
Sir Hugh Middleton. None have hitherto been found 
in Scotland; and only two in Ireland, which are of late 
date, in Dublin Cathedral. Brasses, as well as brass 
effigies, were formerly numerous in France ; but nearly 
all of them were destroyed during the Revolution, 
when they were converted into coin or cannon. 
There are many fine brasses still remaining in the 
churches of Flanders, 

Specimens of monumental brasses are easily obtained 
by the process called rubbing. Paper of moderate 
thickness, tenacity, and softness, is laid upon the brass, 
and rubbed with a black or coloured material, which 
adheres to the paper where the brass is solid, leaving 
the paper, where the brass has been cut away, in its 
original state, in consequence of its sinking into the 
incisions, and thus offering no resistance to the rub- 
ber. By carefully confining the rubbing to the brass, 
a perfect fac-simile may thus be obtained. Lead is 
somewhat too hard to work well as a rubber, as well 
as too light-coloured. A solid piece of biack lead 
answers very well, but the rubbing is liable to injury 
by slight friction, if not washed over with some gluti- 
nous liquid, such as beer or milk. Shoemakers’ heel- 
ball is the material which has hitherto been found 
most convenient; it is a composition of tallow, wax, 
and lamp-black. The operation is easy and clean ; by 
alittle care and management, ihe most delicate lines 
may be represented; and the rubbing, when com- 
pleted, will bear any moderate degree of friction with- 
out injury. The incised lines of the brass sometimes 
require to be cleaned out, which in most cases may be 
dene with a stiff brush, or with a blunt etching-needle. 
Paper of suitable quality, and of the full size of the 
whole slab, is manufactured on purpose, as well as 
heel-balls of different degrees of hardness. 

A new material for making rubbings has recently 
been invented, which is composed of a yellow metallic 
powder mixed with the adhesive substance of which 
the rubber is composed, in the same manner as the 
Jamp-black is mixed with the wax and tallow. When 
the rubbing is made on a dark-coloured paper, a fac- 
simile is obtained which is not easily distinguishable 
from the original ; the figure appears to be the brass 
itself, and the paper which remains unacted on by the 
rubber appears to be the stone slab in which the brass 
is embedded, 

If a rubbing of a portion of a brass is wanted, as of 
an armorial bearing for instance, it may be made with 
lithographic crayons on lithographic transfer paper, 
and then transferred to stone or zinc. 

The first collection of copies of brasses was made by 
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Sir John Cullum, Craven Ord, and the Rev. Thomas 
Cole. These copies were made, not by rubbing in the 
manner just described, but by a rude process some- 
what resembling copperplate-printing, which was 
afterwards worked over by the pen, and was altogether 
a work of much time and labour. The collection was 
sold to the late Franeis Douce for 43/., and by him 
was bequeathed tothe British Museum, where it is 
now in the Print-Room. 

The brass cepresented at the head of this article, as 
well as the one below, are reduced copies from heel- 
ball rubbings obtained from the originals in the church 
of Hever, in Kent. 

The brass of the schoolmaster of Charles Waldegrave 
is of small size, one foot high exclusive of the inscrip- 
tion, and of rude workmanship. The inscription is 
—“Here lyeth William Todde, late scholemaster 
to Charles Waldegrave, Esquire, who deceased the 
eleventh day of March, An. Dom. 1585, in whose per- 
pan memorye this monument was erected by his 

oving friend William ih 2 of Ponckenoll, in the 
countie of Dorsetshire.” ever Castle and the estates 
belonging to it were purchased by Sir Edward Walde- 
grave, lord chamabeetinion of the household to Queen 
Mary, on the death of Anne of Cleves, who held them 
previously. On the accession of Elizabeth, Sir Ed- 
ward Waldegrave was divested of ali his employments, 
and committed to the Tower, where he died in 1561, 
apaieng Waldegrave, above mentioned, was probably 
is son. 

The brass of Sir Thomas Bullen is imbedded in the 
slab of his stately tomb of dark-coloured marble, The 
effigy is four feet high, exclusive of the inscription. Sir 
Thomas is represented in the robes and collar of the order 
of the Garter, with his head resting on a helmet, and his 
feet on one of the monsters of heraldry. Sir Thomas 
Bullen was the father of Anne Boleyn, wife of Henry 
VIII. and mother of Queen Elizabeth. 

Sir Geoffrey Bullen, a rich mercer of London and 
Lord Mayor in the 37th of Henry VI., 1459, married 
Anne, eldest sister of Thomas Lord Hoo and Hastings, 
and by that marriage became grandfather to Sir 
Thomas Bullen and great-grandfather to Queen Anne 
Boleyn. Sir Geoffrey purchased the entire estate and 
manor belonging to Hever Castle, and it continued in 
the family till the death of Sir Thomas Bullen, two 
years after the execution of his unfortunate daughter, 
when Henry VIII. seized the estates in right of his 
late wife, and afterwards enlarged it by purchases 
from others of the family. The next possessor was 
Anne of Cleves, on whom, after her divorce, Henry 
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settled this and other adjoining manors for life. 
Hever Castle was her principal place of residence, 
and she died there in the reign of Queen Mary; the 
estates were then sold by Commissioners, and pur- 
chased, as before stated, by Sir Edward Waldegrave. 
The manor has since belonged to several families. 
(See Penny Magazine, 1838, p. 284.) 





THE TOKAY DISTRICTS OF HUNGARY. 


HunGARY, a country so far situated out of the gene- 
ral track of commerce as to be very little known to us 
except through the medium of casual tourists, pro- 
duces a wine known far and wide for rich and valued 
qualities. This is Tokay. Although Hungary is only 


‘a a7 neg of the Austrian empire, yet the wine of 


the former is much better known in England and fo- 
reign countries generally than that of the latter. 

The name of Tokay is derived from that of a small 
town, insignificant in itself, except as connected with 
the wine-trade. The town is inhabited by a strangely 
mixed population—Jews, Armenians, and Greeks, be- 
sides various classes of the Hungarians properly so 
called. Most of these derive their support in some 
way or other from the wine-trade. There is a range 
of mountains called Hegyalla, extending from Tokay 
to a distance of twenty miles along the banks of the 
the river Bodrog; and on this district the grapes for 
the Tokay-wine are grown. The hills are composed 
of basalt and conglomerate, covered with a deep sandy 
soil. Although these vineyards are noticed by a writer 
who flourished towards the close of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, yet oe | had acquired no peculiar fame ; and it 
was not till about the year 1650 that Tokay wines came 
into vogue, in consequence of the improved method 
of preparing them from picked and half-dried grapes, 
which appears to have been then practised for the first 
time. 

Several species of grape, mostly white, are culti- 
vated, and are such as ripen early and yield much sac- 
charine juice. That species called furmint or formiant 
is deemed the best. When first planted, they are cut 
down ata knot, within a span from the ground, and 
the superfluous young shoots are pruned at the same 
place every spring. In consequence of this repeated 
pruning, the root swells and often becomes very large ; 
and the plants are distinguished by the appellation of 
knob-wines. In order that the fruit may attain its 
fullest ripeness, the vintage is delayed as long as pos- 
sible, seldom commencing till the end of October or 
the beginning of November ; by which time, in favour- 
able seasons, a considerable number of the grapes have 
become shrivelled and half-dried: these are called 
trocken-beeren, or dry grapes, being chiefly supplied 
by the above-mentioned species of wine. 

Mr. Paget states that there are three kinds of wine 
made at Tokay—the Essentz or Essence, the Ausbruch, 
and the Mdsilds; all three names being derived from 
the modes of producing the wine. From the length 
of time the grapes hang, a great number of them lose 
part of their juice, begin to wither, and become ex- 
ceedingly sweet. These grapes, when gathered, are 
placed in wooden trays, and sorted one by one with 
the greatest care, the finest only being selected ; those 
which are too much withered, and those which are un- 
ripe, being alike rejected. When it is wished to obtain 
the Essentz, these selected grapes are placed in a bar- 
rel with holes at the bottom, through which all the juice 
that flows, without any other pressure being applied 
than their own weight, is allowed to pass off. This 
constitutes the Essentz or essence of Tokay: it is like 
the syrups of the south of France, and is set aside by 
itself; the quantity made is small and very thick, and 
is considered most precious. 
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Sometimes the grapes will not yield any of this 
Essentz, and they are in this case subjected next to 
the process for producing the Ausbruch. This wine 
seems to have been named from the word ‘ausbrechen,’ 
to ‘break-out,’ in allusion to the mode in which the 
juice leaves the grape. The fruit is placed in a vat, 
and gently pressed with the hand or with the naked 
feet; a small quantity of good must, or of new wine 
obtained in the ordinary manner, being poured over 
them to increase the quantity and facilitate its flow, 
This produce is the Zokay Ausbruch, which is allowed 
to stand twenty-four hours, and then ferment. The 
fermentation having continued two or three days, and 
the matters which rise to the surface having been 
skimmed off, the wine is strained into casks. Lastly 
comes the produce of the Madsids, or inferior wine: a 
large quantity of less choice wine being poured over 
the grapes which have undergone one or both of the 
previous processes, and then pressure in the usual 
way being applied. From the different modes in 
which the three kinds are produced, they differ in the 
proportion of real trockenbeeren juice which they cou- 
tain: the Essentz being pure; and the Ausbruch and 
Maslas having a portion of this essence combined with 
a portion of commoner wine; the ratio being sixty- 
one of essence in eighty-four of Ausbruch; and sixty- 
one of essence in a hundred and sixty-nine of Maslas. 

The fine wine which is generally known as Tokay 
is the Ausbruch, the Essentz being extremely small in 
sane. and the Médsids inferior in quality. Mr. 

aget says :—‘ The Essentz can only be obtained in 
the mye best years; and indeed it is only in favourable 
years that Ausbruch of a good quality is produced, 
The wine ought to have a fine light topaz colour. ‘The 
Essentz is sweet and luscious to the highest degree, 
and is esteemed rather as a curiosity than as pleasing 
to the palate ; but it is the Ausbruch on which the re- 
putation of Tokay depends. It is a sweet, rich, but 
not cloying wine; strong, full-bodied, but mild, bright, 
and clear ; and has a peculiar flavour of most exquisite 
delicacy. I have never tasted it in perfection but at 
private tables, and that only twice; I could then have 
willingly confessed it the finest wine in the world. 
The Masilds is a much thinner wine, rather sweet, with 
a preponderating flavour of the dried grape.” 

The whole of the district around ‘Tokay is said to 
produce about two hundred and fifty thousand eimers 
of wine in a favourable season, an eimer containing 
about as much as sixteen ordinary wine-bottles ;* 
making in the whole therefore about four million 
bottles ; but of this quantity not more than one-fourth 
is Ausbruch. In the country where it is produced, the 
Ausbruch is sold at from four to ten shillings per 
bottle; and the duty and expenses of transporting it 
to England are said to be about two shillings more, At 
Vienna, however, the very finest kind is said to com- 
mand the high price of a guinea a bottle. Some 
writers state that the Tokay vineyards belong to 


* The ‘ohm’ of wine in north Germany and the ‘eimer in 
south Germany are probably the same name in their origin; 
and some such confusion seems to exist as to their measure as 
used to exist in the bushel in England. For instance, Mr. Paget 
speaks of an ‘eimer,’ as above, of about sixteen bottles; while 
Mr. Redding gives the produce of the whole of Hungary in 
*eimers’ of ten gallons each. Before the imperial measures were 
introduced in England, a hogshead of ale or beer in the country, 
a hogshead of ale in London, a hogshead of beer in London, 
and a hogshead of wine, were all different quantities, and all 
four differed in quantity from a hogshead of water in hydraulic 
engineering. These discrepancies, and those still larger in re- 
spect to the bushel, may prepare us to expect similar sources of 
confusion in other countries. In money, too, the same is ob- 
servable ; for the ‘rouble’ in Russia, aud the‘ groschen’ in Ger- 
many, are not definite sums unless some other distinctive name 
be applied to them. 
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the Emperor; but this applies only to a portion of 
them. 

Although Tokay abounds in saccharine matter, yet, 
undergoing but an incomplete fermentation, it is some- 
times apt to fret and spoil, especially when the produce 
of wet seasons, and of grapes that have contracted any 
degree of mouldiness. In this way several casks of 
Ausbruch, of the vintages of 1789 and 1792, when the 
autumns proved very rainy, are said to have become 
completely acid in the course of two or three years, in 
the emperor’s cellars. Such results, however, are rare, 
and in general Tokay is reckoned a very durable wine. 
Mr. Paget states that the safe exportation of this wine 
to England depends a good deal on the honesty of the 
agent employed. “Two cases,” he remarks, “ which 
we intrusted to a merchant of Pesth, arrived in Eng- 
land in a state of fermentation, with more than half 
the bottles broken, and the rest quite spoiled. We 
have every reason to believe that this arose from a por- 
tion of our wine being taken out, and the bottles filled 
up with new wine; and though the evidence is not 
sufficiently strong to justify me in publishing the name 
of this person, it is more than enough to make me 
caution any future traveller to be quite sure of his 
man before he ventures on giving such a commission. 
A society for ‘making known Hungarian wines’ has 
lately been formed at Pesth, and in its cellars genuine 
wines, supplied by the growers themselves, may be 
obtained.” 

There are other Hungarian wines, besides Tokay, of 
good reputation, though none equal to it. The wine 
of Buda is red, and was once a favourite wine in Eng- 
land, Another kind called Sexard resembles Bor- 
deaux. Grosswardein and Warwitz are two districts 
producing esteemed wine; and there are many other 
parts of the country where wine is produced; some 
for transport to Vienna or other parts, and some for 
home consumption, for the Hungarians are rather fond 
of wine, and generally carry a flask with them when 
on a journey. 

Though the Hungarian peasants, as a body, are rather 
deficient in care and system, they conduct the wine 
manufacture with great cleanness. The wine-presses 
and vats are well cleaned with boiling water in which 
vine-leaves have been steeped. The fruit is collected 
in wooden vessels, which are carried by the labourers, 
and overseers attend to see that no grapes are left on 
the vines. The different gatherings are collected in 
vats having a double bottom, the uppermost of which 
is pierced with holes for the juice to pass through, 
while the grapes are being beaten and bruised with a 
stick, When the upper vessel is full its contents are 
taken to the press. The grapes are generally divided 
for the red and the white wines, but the bad ones are 
not rejected: all are pressed together; and the must 
is thrown into a large vat to ferment. When the 
grapes are too abundant for the operation of pressing, 
they are put into sacks and trodden; the contents of} 
the sack being afterwards put by for distillation. 

With respect to the ownership of the wine-districis, 
the vineyards are permitted to be purchased by the 
peasantry, who are obliged to pay a tenth to the lord 
of the soil: this is considered a heavy tax upon their 
industry. The tenure of the better vineyards is of a 
different kind. The vineyards of the Ausbruch or 
Tokay districts pay no tenths to the Jord of the soil; 
the tenure of the peasant being in general only the 
good-will of the lord. Many of the estates are but 
temporarily occupied about a month before the vin- 
tage; the proprietor at other times leaving his house 
and vineyard to the care of a peasant, for which his 
wages are increased. The vintage is quite a season of 
festivities at Tokay; for all the vag of the neigh- 
bourhood meet together, and keep up the holiday with 
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balls and fétes for nearly a fortnight. When the vin- 
tage (which takes place at the latter end of Octobet 
and the beginning of November) is over, the vine cut- 
tings are taken away, the poles removed, and in some 

laces the vines laid in and covered with earth, all 

eing prepared before the first snow falls upon the 
ground. 





PROTECTIVE AND SANATORY PROVISIONS 
FOR POPULATED DISTRICTS. 


Tue Metropolitan Buildings Act of last Session may 
be regarded as an important legislative step for im- 
proving the condition of towns. Hitherto large masses 
of people have been allowed to congregate within the 
close streets and alleys of our ancient towns and cities, 
without any regard being paid, by the governing body, 
to the consequences which such aggregations must 
produce upon the condition of the persons who form 
them in particular, and generally upon society at large. 
At times, indeed, such persons have broken bounds, 
to seek habitations beyond the limits indicated, but only 
to exchange fever for ague; for the mustiness of the 
pent-up close they find the mildew of the undrained 
suburb. The beauty of the neighbourhood of a town 
is destroyed by suburban excrescences, whilst the con- 
dition of the inhabitants remains unimproved. 

London has had its Building Act, in some form or 
other, ever since the reign of Queen Anne: but these 
Acts were of avery limited character, being confined to 
some crude and often oppressive regulations for the 
prevention, or rather to check the spreading, of fire, 
and to the removal of ruinous buildings. The last 
Building Act (Sir Robert Taylor’s) was passed about 
seventy years ago, and, although an improvement on 
the earlier Acts, it departed little, if at all, from the 
crudeness with which they are all chargeable. It ap- 
pointed some certain and many uncertain rules for the 
construction of buildings: and what effect these have 
produced may be seen in the perforated brick walls, and 
slated evasions of walls, which make up the mass of 
London houses, and render London streets compounds 
of meanness and insecurity. The administration of the 
Act was confided to District Surveyors, each Surveyor 
having independent authority within his own district ; 
if that could be called authority which depended upon 
the nearest Police Magistrate, who might disallow or 
enforce, according to his own judgment, what the 
District Surveyor had deemed it to be within his duty 
to require. The result has been found, in practice, 
adverse alike to private interest and to the public good ; 
the requirements of the law, being opposed to common 
sense, were constantly sought to be evaded alike by 
architect and by builder ; and the evasions were alinost 
of necessity acquiesced in, with more or less of scru- 
pulousness or liberality (whichever term may best 
apply), by the officers appointed to superintend the 
execution of the law. 

The recent Act provides for the due administration 
of its technical rules, independently of the police court ; 
and it makes provision for modifying these rules, so 
that they may not stand in the way of improvement nor 
be at variance with the real objects of the Act. 

The immediate superintendence of buildings in pro- 
gress is still confided to the District Surveyor, who will 
refer, in all cases of dispute, difference, or difficulty, to 
superior officers appointed under the Act by the Secre- 
tary of State and by the Commissioners of Woods and 
Works; and to whom, also, is confided the duty of 
considering and preparing any required modification of 
the technical rules. It is understood, also, that these 
officers are to be engaged in assisting the Government 
in the preparation of measures of an analogous character 
which it may be deemed advisable to adopt in. conse- 
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quence of the investigations which have been some 
time in progress by the Health of Towns Commission. 

Besides Se rules for building generally, with 
a view to the protection of the public from the conse- 
quences of insecure or easily combustible dwelling- 


houses, and of the — health, in the ‘drainage and | 
In 


veritilation of dwel BS the Act provides also forthe 
special supervision of such buildings as are intended 
to be used for public congregation, to secure sufficiency 
of strength in the parts of structure, having regard to 


their uses. Painful evidence of the necessity of such } 
supervision, and, indeed, for carrying it beyoud what | the 


are designated public buildings, presents itself in‘the 
recent fatal catastrophe at Oldham (on November 2, 
1844) ; and, from the investigations connected with, and 
report upon which, it is too clear that the best-meaning 
persons are not to be trusted to direct the application 
of their own capital, in such matters as buildings, with- 
out some control or restraint. 
provisions for rendering new buildings more secure 
and more wholesome in themselves, the Metropolitan 
Buildings Act provides, moreover, that streets and 
alleys shall not be made of less than certain sufficient 
widths, for convenience and for light and air to the 
houses, and that they shall be otherwise so ——_ as 
to secure more perfect general ventilation, whilst the 
soil-drainage of houses is made imperative; and it is 
also required, imperatively, that no dwellig-house 
shall be built in such a situation that the scavengers’ 
cart cannot be brought up to one or other of its fronts. 
The provision of most immediate pe ge apn however, 
as it ds the sanatory condition of the poor, is found 
in section 53, to the effect that close, undrained, and 
unventilated rooms shall not be used as dwellings after 
the Ist of July, 1846; and with a view to render 
this provision really and beneficially operative, the 
official Referees and the Registrar of Metropolitan 
Buildings (the superior officers appointed to admin- 
ister the Act) have already issued forms to the Over- 
seers of the Poor of all the parishes throughout the 
metropolitan district, in order to assist the parochial 
authorities in making a return of all rooms within 
their r tive parishes which are deemed the 
Legislature to be unfit for dwellings, but which are 
occupied as such. Such returns will be made use of 
to produce an improvement of the existing habitations 
of the classes, and to show to those persons 
who may be induced to make better provision for the 
accommodation of the poor, the demand which the 
relinquishment of many incurably-bad places must 
establish for humble but wholesome dwel ings, within 
avery short time. This clause, with its schedule, is so 
important, that we give the substance of both: —It 

vides, “that from and after the Ist July, 1846, 
it shall not be Jawfél to let separately to hire as a 
dwelling any such room or cellar not constructed 
papi | to the rules specified in the Schedule (K)* 
to this Act annexed, nor to occupy or suffer it to be 


* The Schedule enacts that with regard to back yards or open 
spaces attached to dwelling-houses, every house hereafter built or 
rebuilt must have an enclosed back yard or open e of at the 
least one square [a square is defined by the Act to be 100 square 
feet], exclusive of any building thereon, unless al] the rooms of 
such house can be lighted ventilated from the street, or from 
an area of the extent of at the least three-quarters of a square above 
the tevel of the second story, into which the owner of the house 
to be rebuilt is entitled to open windows for every room adjoin- 
ing thereto. And if any house already built be hereafter re- 
built, then, unless all the rooms of such house ean be lighted and 
ventilated from the street, or from an area of the extent of at the 
least three-quarters of a square, into which the owner of the house 
to be rebuilt is entitled to open windows for every room adjoining 
thereto, there must be above the level of the floor of the third 
To om of at the least three-quarters of a square. 
And to every building of the first class must be built som. 


In additidn, too, to the | 
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occupied as such, nor to let, hire, occupy, or suffer 
to be. @tcupied any such room or cellar built under- 
ground for any poet (except for a wareroom or 
storeroom) ; and that if any person wilfully let or suffer 
to be detupied in manner aforesaid any underground 
or room, contrary to the provisions of this Act, 
then, on conviction thereof before two justices of the 
$uich person shall be liable to forfeit for every 
which such cellar or room shall be gs 
} Occupied & sum not exceeding 20s.; and one half of 
| such ty shall go to the person who shall sue for 
t , and the other half to the poor of the parish 
te which such unlawfully occupied cellar or room shali 
be situate; and that on or before January 1, 1845, it 
shall be the duty of the overseers of the poor, and they 
ate hereby required, to report to the official referees 
‘the number and situation of the dwellings within their 
respective thes of which any underground room 
or cellar shall be so occupied, and that thereupon it 
shall bethe duty of the official referees and they are 
empowered to direct such notice to be given to 
the owners and occupiers of such dwellings as shall ap- 
pear to such official referees best calculated to give 
to such owners or occupiers full knowledge of the 
exis nature, and consequences of this enactment ; 
and it shall be the duty of the district surveyors 
and they are hereby required to give full effect to the 
directions of such official referees in this behalf.” 
jons 54 and 55 of the Metropolitan Buildings 
Act provide for the restraint and eventual removal 
from populated neighbourhoods of trades or businesses 
which are dangerous, noxious, or offensive ; and grant, 
moreover, to the inhabitants of any locality infested or 
infected by any such trade or business the important 
power of enforcing their removal from or abandonment 
within such locality by purchase at public cost ; whilst 
the law effectually provides for preventing the new 
establishment of dangerous, noxious, or offensive trades 
or businesses in any already populated locality. 

The removal of sources of danger and of disease, and 
the improvement of the dwellings themselves of the 
poor, cannot fail to be beneficial ; and the more espe- 
cially, as it is confidently believed that the latter 
effect can be re ae not only without increasi 
the expense, but really at less cost to the peop 
themselves. 


roadway, either to it or to the enclosure about it, of such width 
as will admit to ove of its fronts of the access of a scayeuger’s cart. 
With regard to the lowermost rooms of houses, being rooms of 
which the surface of the floor is more than three feet below the 
surface of the footway, and to cellars of buildings hereafter to be 
built or rebuilt, if any such room or cellar be used as a se 
dwelling, then the floor thereof must not be below the surface or 
level of the ground immediately adjoining thereto, unless it have 
an area, fireplace, and window, and unless it be properly drained, 
And to every such lowermost room or cellar there must be an 
area not less than three feet wide in every part, from six inches 
below the floor of such room or cellar to the surface or level of the 
ground adjoining to the front, back, or external side thereof, and 
extending the full length of such side; such area, to the extent 
of at least five feet long and two feet six inches wide, must be in 
front of the window, and must be open, or covered only with oper 
iron gratings, And for every such room or cellar there must be 
an open fireplace, with proper flue therefrom, with a window- 
opening of at the least nine superficial feet in area, which window- 
opening must be fitted with glazed sashes, of which at the least four 
and a half superficial feet must be made to open for ventilation, 
With regard to rooms in the roof of any building hereafter built 
or rebuilt, there must not be more than one floor of such rooms, and 
such rooms must not be of a less height than seven feet, except 
the sloping part, if any, of such roof, which sloping must not 
begin at less than three feet six inches above the , hor. ex- 
tend more than three feet six inches on the ceiliug of such room. 
With regard to rooms in other parts of the building, every room 


used as a separate dwelling must be of at the least the height of 





seven feet from the floor to the ceiling. 
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